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Remember the words of the Lord 
Feſus; how he ſaid, It is more 
bleſſed to give, than to receive. 


IE evangeliſt John obſerves, con- 
cerning the things which Feſus did; 
that zf they ſhould be written every 
one, the world itſelf could ſcarce 
contain the boobs that _ ſhould be written *. 
And indeed: it would have been an endleſs 
work, to record all the miracles which Chriſt 
performed, and every part of all the dif- 
courſes he delivered, confidering that he was 
always ſeeking opportunities fo do good, both 
to the ſouls and to the bodies of men. Ac- 
cordingly we ſee, that the hiſtory of his mi- 
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4 The bleſſedneſs of 


racles is recorded only in a ſummary way. 
And fo likewiſe are his diſcourſes themſelves: 
otherwiſe what he did, in a courſe of ſome 
years miniſtry, in ſuch numbers of places, 
and upon ſuch a variety of occaſions, could 
not have been reduced within the ſmall com- 
paſs of what the evangeliſts have left behind 
them. Even the longeft diſcourſes now 
handed down to us are probably no more, 
than the heads of what our Lord delivered 
on thoſe occaſions, And then what ſhall 
we ſay concerning thoſe many paſſages in the 
goſpels, where we are only told, that Jeſus 
traveled to ſuch and ſuch places, and preached 
the kingdom of God? | 

Indeed it was not needful, that all the 
diſcourſes which Chriſt delivered ſhould be 
recorded; or the whole of thoſe which 
are taken notice of. There is enough writ- 
ten and conveyed to us, to anſwer the good 
and gracious ends of the goſpel-revelation. 
So that if even this text which I have now 
read to you, notwithſtanding the excellent 
ſentiments it contains, had not in expreſs 
words been committed to writing ; I fay, 
if the author of this hiſtory of the acts of 
the apoſiles, who was likewiſe one of the 


four evangeliſts, had omitted recording it in 


this book, as he and all the reſt of the evan- 


geliſts did omit this and numerous other 


ſayings of the bleſſed Jeſus in their goſpels; 
there 
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there would ſtill have been enough left, to 
convince unprejudiced minds, that he was 
appointed of God to be the faviour of men, 
and that the doctrine aſcribed to him is wor- 
thy of God, and wiſely ſuited to the neceſ- 
ſities of men, for reclaiming them from the 
love and practice of ſin, and for encouraging 
them in the courſe of their duty, and there- 
by preparing them for a happy immor- 
tality. 

Yet we have great reaſon to be thankful, 
that this divine ſentence is preſerved, and con- 
veyed down to our time, as a ſay ing frequent- 
ly in the mouth of our heavenly inſtructor, 
Well did it become him, who was in the 
boſom of the Father, and beſt knew how 70 
declare his mind : who knew, that then we 
ſhould be moſt perfect in goodneſs, when 
we attained the neareſt reſemblance to the 
kindeſt and beſt of beings. Well did it be- 
come him, who through the courſe of his 
conduct gave proofs of his own delight in 
what he recommended to others: who con- 
tinually went about doing good, though he met 
with the moſt unkind returns for it : whoſe 
meat it was to do the will of him that ſent him, 
in effecting the reſtoration and the eternal 
happineſs of ſinful men, though in carrying 
on this work he often was deſtitute of the 
needful accommodations of life, and expoſed 
to the utmoſt reproaches as well as hardſhips, 
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6 The bleſſedneſs of 

and at length to a cruel and ignominiouò 
death, It was the view of exciting men to 
a reſemblance of God, that induced him at 
any time to take this expreſſion into his 
mouth. And that he did often expreſs him- 
ſelf to this purpoſe, the apoſtle in our text 
plainly intimates. For when he deſires the 
elders of the Epheſian church, # remember 


_ the words of the Lord Feſus, how he ſaid, It is 


more bleſſed to give, than to receive ; he appeals 
to them concerning a ſaying well known, 
a favorite expreſſion of their common Lord 
and Maſter ; delivered, not upon any one 
occaſion only, but often delightfully repeat- 
ed, according as fit opportunities preſented 
themſelves. N 

The occaſion upon which the apoſtle uſed 
it in our text was, that of a farewel diſcourſe 
to thoſe Epheſian elders, aſſembled together 
at Miletus. And in putting them in mind 
of this ſaying, he exhorted them, as over- 
ſeers of the church of God, to employ ſuch 
hearty zeal, in their endeavours to do good 
to the ſouls of men, as rather 70 labour with 
their own hands for the ſupport of the weak, 
in the courſe of their miniſtry, wherein he 
himſelf had given them an example, than to 


fail of fulfilling that miniſtry. In this diſ- 


intereſted ſelf-denying way of conveying 
ſalutary inſtructions he ſignifies, they would 
ſecure to themſelves the ſuperior b/eſſedneſs, 

mentioned 


a benevolent temper. 7 
mentioned in that ſaying of Chriſt, which 


he deſired them to remember. | 

This was the immediate occaſion - of re- 
cording the words of the Lord Feſus, as they 
ſtand in our text. But they are not confined 
to any one occaſion, Indeed they are not 
only capable, but, by the frequent uſe which 
our Lord made of them, muſt have been 
deſigned by himſelf to be applied to all 
caſes, where it is fitting that one ſhould be 
kind and helpful to another, It may there- 
fore be uſeful to us, to enquire particularly 
into the ſentiments they contain, And here, 


I. They point out to us this obvious 
thought; that it is more happy and more 
deſirable to be able to help others, than to 
want aſſiſtance from them. 

Men may indeed, and great numbers of 
men do, abuſe their plenty to their own 
real hurt: they make their condition worſe 
upon the whole, by the miſimprovement of 
their plenty ; and by perverting it from the 
purpoſes which it was fitted to ſerve, make 
themſelves much more unhappy in their moſt 
important concerns, than they might have 
been without it; much more unhappy upon 
the whole, than their pious neighbours actu- 
ally are in the midſt of worldly diſtreſs. 

But this is not the fault of the plenteous 
condition itſelf; but of thoſe who abuſe it. 
The condition itſelf, of being able to relieve, 
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8 The bleſſeaneſs of 

is in its own nature more deſireable, than the 
condition of wanting relief, Notwithſtand- 
ing that men may greedily deſire more world- 
ly ſubſtance, than it is likely they ſhould 
ever be able to employ, and more than it is 
fit ſhould lie in their hands alone; that is 
to ſay, notwithſtanding men may be faulty 
in their deſires relating to the things of this 
world: yet the condition itſelf, of being 
able to ſupply our own natural wants, and 
to be helpful to others, the ability of ſatisfy- 
ing our own lawful defires, and at the fame 
time of relieving our fellow- creatures, is in 
its own nature more happy, than that di- 
ſtreſs and anxiety, which unavoidably attend 
thoſe who are quite deſtitute, and who muſt, 
even for the neceſſaries of life, be indebted 
to their neighbours. 

The ſame thing is viſibly true with regard 
to the riches of the mind, which is a plenti- 
ful degree of knowledge. It is certainly in 
itſelf more happy, to be poſſeſſed of this 


kind of riches, which will enable us to give 


uſeful and neceſſary counſel to the igno- 


rant, than to have a very ſmall ſhare of 
knowledge our ſelves, and thereby be expoſ- 
ed to many dangers, which a more knowino 


mind would eafily eſcape. Nay even with 


reſpect to true pleaſure, that kind of pleaſure 
which 1s ſuited to our better and nobler part, 
the mind; it is ſurely happier, to have a 


large 
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large extenſive compaſs of knowledge, (not- 
withſtanding that it 1s capable of being much 
abuſed, and through the wicked wantonneſs 
of ſome mens minds, is often wretchedly 
abuſed, to their own ruin, and to the doing 
abundance of miſchief in the world) than to 
have the ſoul confined to a few ideas, and 
to miſs of the exalted pleaſure, which an 
extenſive knowledge will natprally give, and 
which it is capable of giving, without any 
ill conſequences to attend it. An enlarged 
underſtanding may as well be employed in 
good and uſeful ways, as in thoſe which are 
hurtful and pernicieus, if it be not our own 
fault: and therefore it is not the plenty it 
ſelf that does the miſchief, but the ill ap- 
plication of it, as in the caſe of the other 
riches before- mentioned. The plenty it ſelf, 
in both reſpects, ought to be looked on as 
a bleſſing. It loudly calls for thankfulneſs 
to God; being a happineſs ſuited to our 
make, and to our condition in this world. 
And all this is very confiſtent with the 
aſſurance, that there ſhall be hereafter a 
reward, an ample reward, to thoſe who de- 
cently bear the affliction of poverty in this 
life, or make a wiſer improvement of their 
ſmall degree of knowledge, than their neigh- 
bours make of a larger. Nor is it needful, 
in order to make good the ſaying of our 
Lord in the text, to affirm, that it becomes 
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10 The bleſſedneſs of 

us to deſire, under the notion of happineſs, 
all the wealth, or all the knowledge either, 
that can poſſibly be attained. For it is 
poſſible, that we may attain more, either 
of worldly wealth, or even of knowledge it 
ſelf, than we ſhall have wiſdom to manage; 
or indeed, than we can come at, without 
neglecting ſome neceſſary duty, or violating 
ſome moral precept. Tis enough to juſtifie 
the words of our text, that it is a more 
happy thing, to be able to give out of our 
abundance, than to be under the neceſſity 
of receiving. All other conſiderations being 
equal, it muſt be a happier condition; as it 
is, with reſpect to ability and power, an 
approach towards the complete happineſs of 
the moſt perfect of all beings: whoſe con- 
ſummate wiſdom is proportioned to his am- 
plitude of power, and does in the moſt 
beautiful manner direct the exertions of it, 
in a perfect harmony with his infinite good- 
neſs, to the welfare of his ſubjects in general, 
throughout the whole of his boundleſs do- 
minion ; whereas, for want of more wiſdom 
and more goodneſs than men generally have, 


they are too apt to be giddy with heights 


of knowledge it ſelf, as well as with great 


degrees of riches and power, and thereby in 
danger of perverting them to wrong pur- 
poſes. But ſtill this does not alter the na- 
ture of things, or contradict our obſervation 

| from 
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from the words of the text; that it is hap- 
pier to be in a condition to help our neigh- 
bours, than to ſtand in need of help from 
them. But there is no need to enlarge, in a caſe 
ſo plain and clear. The words may fur- 
ther ſignifie, 


II. That a diſpoſition to be kind and uſe- 
ful is more amiable, than that which is ſelfiſh 
and confined to narrow views. 

The thing it ſelf is certainly true: and it 
ſeems to be founded in the text on this ac- 
count; that it is a happineſs to be univerſally 
reſpected and beloved, which is evidently 
the caſe of the benevolent generous temper. 
All mankind, however differing in other 
matters, yet agree in ſhewing more reſpect 
to the man who is kind and obliging, ten- 
der and compaſſionate, ready to relieve the 
neceſſities, and to comfort the minds of the 
miſerable, and to be uſeful to all according 
to his ability, than.to him who 1s of a nar- 
row contracted ſpirit, inſenſible of the miſe- 
ries of his fellow-creatures, deaf to the cries 
of the diſtreſſed, and concerned about no- 
thing but a proviſion for his worthleſs ſelf. 
Nor is it any wonder, that men 1n general 
ſhould value and eſteem that temper, which 
is really good for ſomething, that is, which 
tends to ſome uſeful purpoſe in ſociety ; and 
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12 The bleſſedneſs of 


that they ſhould deſpiſe that which is good 
for nothing, but rather hurtful, by heaping 
up into one hidden corner what ought to 
be diſperſed and made to circulate for a ge- 
neral advantage, For it is from the purpoſes 
we anſwer in ſociety, that our real worth 
is to be eſtimated, conſidering how evident 
it 1s, that God hs made us ſocial creatures, 
with a neceſſary dependence on each other 
for the benefit of the whole. What judge- 
ment then can we form concerning the man, 
who will do nothing for the community, 
or for any one member of it; when the 
ſhewing kindneſs to any one member would 
be ſhewing kindneſs to the whole, as it 
would eaſe the community of that burden, 
which otherwiſe mult fall upon them? Such 
a one mult deſerve our contempt and abhor- 
rence. Conſequently the farther any man 
is diſtant from this temper, by an extenſive 
benevolence, proportioned to his circum- 
ſtances in life; the more juſtly he deſerves 
our eſtcem and affection: and it is generally 
ſeen, that ſuch perſons are ſo happy as to 
enjoy It. 

But befides the argument drawn from ſo- 
ciety among our ſelves, let us turn our eyes 
towards that moſt amiable being, who 1s 
the author and ſupreme head of ſociety ; 
and then aſk our ſelves what it is, that di- 
rects us 1n all reaſon to give him our beſt 


affections, 


* 
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affections, or moſt readily prompts and in- 
clines us to it. Is it merely his almighty 
power, or his unerring knowledge and wiſ- 
dom, or even his perfect righteouſneſs and 
juſtice? All theſe, concurring with univer- 
ſal goodneſs and benevolence, do indeed with 


great reaſon heighten our eſteem and reve- 


rent affection for this greateſt and beſt of 
beings: but conſider them ſeparately from 
goodneſs and benevolence, and they will 
create in the mind horror rather than love. 
God is the proper object of our love, becauſe 
he is good to all, and his tender mercies are 
over al! his works, And if we love God for 
this reafon, which is the beſt that can be 
given; we ſhall, for the like reaſon, give 
the preference, in our affection and eſteem, 
to thoſe who bear the neareſt reſemblance 
to him in that benevolence, which in him 
ſhines forth in the greateſt perfection. It 
becomes us thus to love them: and then 
ſurely it muſt become us to imitate, as far 
as we are able, that ſupreme benevolence, 
the likeneſs to which, though in a lower 
degree, makes them lovely. The more we 
attain of this likeneſs, the more we our 
ſelves ſhall be truly amiable: and ſuch is 
the general ſenſe of mankind concerning the 
real worth of this inward principle, that 
when they ſee it exerted in a courſe of ac- 
tion, they uſually make the poſſeſſor ſo far 
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14 The bleſſedneſs of 


happy, as to do honour to him for the ſake of 
it. But the chief ſentiment recommended to 
us in the text I take to be, 


III. That it 7s more bleſſed to give than 
to receive, with regard to the ſuperior plea - 
ſure of being helpful, above that of receiv- 
ing aſſiſtance. 

Though the receiving a needful FR 
by what means ſoever it comes, is always 
«Jab with a delight, proportioned to the 
concern which poſſeſſed the mind before that 
{upply came; yet it 1s vaſtly inferior to that 
noble pleaſure, which attends the mind of 
the generous benefactor. For it is very 
much allayed, by the conſideration of being 
dependent, in many caſes, where the perſon 
relieved has as ſtrong a diſpoſition to gene- 
roſity, as thoſe who relieve him. The man 
who relieves his diſtreſſed brother, or out of 
his plenty in any kind communicates to 
him the good thing which he wanted and 
deſired, partakes with him in his joy: but 
he has beſides this another of a ſuperior na- 
ture, the joy of feeling himſelf the happy 
means of doing good. And a high delight 
may juſtly be taken in this, without the 
leaſt mixture of pride. So it is in the moſt 
high himſelf : and we prove our ſelves to be 
his children, by An to do good. By 


Dux 
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our benefactions themſelves, by relieving the 
wants of our brethren, and comforting their 
minds, we are in the place of God towards 
them ; in the place of him, from whom all 
ſupplies muſt originally be derived, from 
him who is the The giver of every good and 
every perfect giſt. And when, in the com- 
munications of our bounty, we after his 


example take delight in the good we do, 


when we are pleaſed with the benefit we 


confer, becauſe of the good it does; the. 


delight ſo conceived is inexpreſſibly ſupe- 
rior to what we are able to conceive upon 


any other occaſion, becauſe it is pure, and 


unmixed with any mean conſiderations re- 
lating to our own advantage. 

There is indeed no evil in entertaining a 
high degree of delight, on account of the 
benefits we our ſelves receive ; eſpecially ſuch 
as are of great importance to our welfare. 


Such a delight is ſo far from being evil, that 


it highly becomes us. We ſhould prove 
our ſelves ſtupid, if we did not entertain 
ſuch a joy; and ſhould be guilty of ingra- 
titude towards the benefactor to whom we 
are indebted. And therefore they reaſon in 
oppoſition to the very nature of things, who 
pretend that in the affair of religion we are 
to have our views only and alone to God's 
glory, and not at all to our own happineſs, 
or to our deliverance from miſery. The 
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16 The bleſſedneſs of 


wiſe author of our nature never taught us 
to reaſon or to act after this manner. On 
the contrary, he does in his holy word, up- 
on innumerable occaſions, call upon men to 
be wiſe for themſelves, and profitable to 
themſelves: he allures them with the prof- 
pet of complete happineſs, deſiring and 
intreating them to walk in thoſe paths which 
lead to it, and to avoid the ways which lead 
to deſtruction : moreover he promiſes pardon 
to the penitent, to encourage them to for- 
ſake their ſinful courſes; and all needful 
help, in the diſcharge of the duties required. 
Conſequently when they have reaſon to hope, 
that their paſt fins are forgiven, and that 
they are, through the aſſiſtance of offered 
grace, got into the way that leads to life; 
it becomes them to vejoice; it is their duty, 
as well as their privilege. And accordingly 
chriſtians are in the New Teſtament often 
called upon 70 rejoice on theſe accounts“ 
But are not all theſe things ſo many proofs 
of our wants and neceſſities; of our ſinful- 
neſs, whereby we ſtood in need of pardon ; 
and of our infirmity, whereby we ſtood in 
need of help? All theſe things, I ſay, are 
proofs of our wants : and therefore, though 


there is a high degree of joy juſtly due for 


® 111. Phil. 1. Finally, my brethren, rejoice in the Lord. 
Iv. 4. Rejoice in the Lord always: and again 1 ſay, rejoice, 


the 
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the ſupply of them, yet it is not in its own 
nature, it is not in reſpect of nobleneſs and 
dignity, to compare with the joy of doing 
good. This ſuperior kind of joy is ſatisfac- 
tory in its own nature, and wants no addi- 
tion to it; though, ſuch is the great good- 
neſs of God, that he will be ſure to reward 
thoſe who indulge and cheriſh it. The 
good we do, out of a ſincere deſire of being 
uſeful, has in a great meaſure its reward 
even in this world, by the exalted nature 
of the pleaſure it affords: and it is no won- 
der, that the joyful ſenſe of God's appro- 
bation and complacency, ſhould, 1n a future 
ſtate, when all troubles ſhall be removed at 
an everlaſting diſtance, increaſe upon the 
mind, and make good thoſe many promiſes 
of a glorious reward to the beneficent, which 
the books of holy ſcripture contain. 

But let us turn our thoughts a little more 
directly to the exalted pleaſure of doing good, 
conſidered as an imitation of God; who is 
the moſt happy of all beings, as well on 
account of the good which he commu- 
nicates to his creatures, as on account of 
his power and ability to communicate. The 
moſt high and moſt perfect of all beings 
cannot receive any advantage to himſelf, by 
the good which he does to his ſubjects. Yet 
he takes a delight in conferring benefits up- 
on them. This is a pleaſure ſuited to his 
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happineſs. The moſt perfect of all 
n take pleaſure in this courſe of 
action: it \muſt therefore be a high increaſe 
of happineſs, to become herein like to him. 
Indeed the paſſion of joy is not to be aſ- 
cribed to God, any more than any other 
humane paſſion, becauſe it is attended with 
weakneſs, But yet, ſo ſurely as there. is a 
difterence in things, ſo ſurely there will be, 
even in the divine mind, a pleaſing appro- 
bation given to one thing rather than to 
another. Nay, the perfection of the divine 
mind is of it ſelf a good reaſon, why he 
delights in one kind of action rather than 
in another. And of all kinds of action 
whatever, the divine mind takes the greateſt 
delight in doing good; becauſe benevolence 
conducted by wiſdom does of all things in 
the world beſt deſerve to be delighted in. 
Such is that benevolence, with which the 
greateſt and beſt of beings is delighted: and 
ſuch is that, which I would recommend to 
you. That goodneſs, which is the delight of 
the beſt of beings, is not a blind inſtinct, 
or a mere propenſion to do kind things, 
without regarding whether they will anſwer 
any wiſe or uſeful] purpoſe : but it is wiſe 
goodneſs; it is that which has a real tendency 
to do good, and which therefore deſerves 
the regards of ſupreme intelligence. 


ſupre 
beings 
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The uſefulneſs of thoſe kind offices in 
particular, which you are come hither to 
perform, I ſhall forbear to mention, till I 
have in a more general way, from the thoughts 
already ſuggeſted, exhorted you to encou- 
rage within your own minds that temper 
which our text recommends. . 

Be perſuaded to cultivate this temper, 


I. From the conſideration of thoſe favou- 
rable diſpoſals of providence, which require 
it of you. 


It is certainly a more happy condition, to 


be able fo give, than to be under the neceſ- 
ſity of receiving. But then the natural con- 
ſequence 1s; that if this be our caſe, we 
ſhould be ready to teſtifie our gratitude to- 
wards God, by contributing to the relief of 
thoſe who want our aid, becauſe it is his 
providence which makes the difference be- 
tween our condition and theirs, I have the 
pleaſure of believing, that I ſpeak to not a 
few, whoſe plenteous circumſtances are, in 
the natural courſe of things, owing to their 
own diligence and exerciſe of thought, in 
the conduct of their worldly affairs. Theſe 
things, where they go hand in hand with 
truth and Juſtice, deſerve to be mentioned 
with commendation. For to perſons of this 
character a commonwealth is indebted, if not 
for the continuance of its being, yet certainly 

CE, for 
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for its welfare and flouriſhing ſtate, And I 
make no doubt, that I am ſpeaking like- 
wile to ſome perſons of both ſexes, who by 
their prudence and diſcretion have not only 
preſerved, but improved what had been 
raiſed by the induſtry of others: in which 
reſpect they are unqueſtionably great bleſſings 
to the community, even if we only conſider 
the happy tendency of their good example, 
towards ſtrengthening the whole, But I 
would intreat all thoſe without exception, 
who enjoy a large ſhare of the things of this 
world, to compare together two ſayings of 
the wiſeſt of men, relating to their plenteous 
condition, and to obſerve how well they 
agree. In the one of them, x. Prov. 4. he 
declares, that the hand of the diligent maketh 

rich. And herein he affirms nothing more, 
than what may be expected according to 
the nature of things, in the ordinary courſe 
of divine providence. But in the other, 
which 1:5 the 22d verſe of the ſame chapter, 
he obſerves, that it is he bleſſing of God 
which maketh rich. And I hope there is 
not a perſon in this aſſembly who is not 
ready to acknowledge, that whatever ſkill 
and diligence he has employed, as the pro- 
bable means of raiſing him to his preſent 
condition, whatever prudence and diſcretion 
has been exerciſed, as the means of preſerv- 
Ing and increaſing a wealthy patrimony; 


y both 
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both the increaſe, and even the continuance 
of it in their hands, is owing to the kind 
providence of God; who might, if he had 
thought fit, have ſuffered any one of a thou- 
ſand calamities to be the means of depriving 
them, and laying their condition level with 
the meaneſt of thoſe who now want their 


aid. Have thoſe, who are now by a lauda- 


ble prudence increaſing their ſubſtance, ne- 
ver ſeen inſtances of perſons, as wiſe and as 
diligent as themſelves, and for a while very 
ſucceſsful, who yet at length have ſunk into 
deep diſtreſs ? Has this change been always 
and wholly owing to a blameable conduct 
of theirs? And are they themſelves ſure, 
that their own mountain ſhall always ſtand 
firong, and that nothing ſhall be able to move 
it? Are they no way indebted to the kind 
providence of God, for that proſperity in 
which they now rejoice? Is it all owing, 
wholly and intirely to their own ſkill, and 
their own induſtry? If the wiſeſt of men may 
be believed, and if their own ſerious reflexions 
are to be regarded; they are indebted to the 
divine providence. It is the bleſſing of God, 
which has made them rich, and kept them 
from the ſorrow and diſtreſs of poverty. 
To him therefore they ſhould make their 
thankful acknowledgment, in ſuch ways as 
they believe will be moſt acceptable to him. 
Now if we may be allowed to make any 

judgment 
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judgment in this affair from the ample re- 
wards promiſed in God's holy word to the 
beneficent; we have good reaſon to believe, 
that beneficence will be to him the moſt 
acceptable tribute of thankſgiving. More- 
over, that generous diſpoſition, which ſhall 
receive ſuch diſtinguiſhing marks of his 
approbation hereafter, he ſometimes rewards 
in a good meaſure even in this world, as I 
hope ſome of you your ſelves have found 
by experience. Tis certain, that in many 
paſſages of ſcripture the bleſſed God has 
taught us to expect this: always however 
reſerving to himſelf certain caſes, wherein 
it ſeems good to his ſupreme wiſdom to ſuf- 
fer ſome generous minds to labour under 
diſtreſs, and ſome of the moſt ungenerous 
to be inſolent in proſperity. The reaſans of 
theſe ſeeming inequalities are beſt known to 
him who permits them. We our ſelves can 
diſcover ſome uſeful purpoſes which they 
anſwer in the preſent ſtate ; beſides that they 
lay the foundation for exerciſing thoſswirtues, 
which will ſhine forth with a diſtinguiſhed 
glory hereafter, In the mean time it is cer- 
tain; that they who abound in the good 
things of this life are obliged to ſhew kind- 
neſs to their indigent neighbours, as a teſti- 
mony of their gratitude to him, whoſe pro- 
vidence made the difference. 


But 
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But I would further exhort you to culti- 
vate the benevolent temper, | 


II. From the conſideration of. its own real 

oodneſs and excellency. 

We all know, that it is a more happy condi- 
tion to be able to help our neighbours, than to 
want their aſſiſtance. But where is the virtue, 
where 1s the real goodneſs, of being wealthy ? 
Does the mere poſſeſſion of an eſtate make 
the owner a wiſe or a good man? Nay I 
would further aſk; does the ſucceſs which 
has crowned his {kilful and diligent applica- 
cation, does this prove him a good, or even 
a juſt man? Are there not many inſtances 
of great eſtates, under the patient permiſſion 
of divine providence, raiſed by the moſt in- 
jurious and oppreſſive means? And will not 
a righteous judge as ſurely puniſh deceit 
and oppreſſion, as a benevolent governor 
reward the generous temper in which him- 
ſelf delights? Where then is the virtue of 
merely poſſeſſing more than our neighbours? 
Is it not the uſe of what we have, that 
proves our wiſdom and goodneſs, or our 
folly and pravity? And as the uſe of what 
we poſſeſs muſt be directed by the inward 
governing principle; give me leave to ap- 
peal to your ſelves, concerning the real ex- 
cellency of that ſpirit which delights to do 
good, above that which delights to do evil, 

or 
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24 The bleſſeaneſs of 
or even forbears to do the good which a kind 
providence places within its reach. Why 
has the general ſenſe of mankind anden iel 
the hurtful diſpoſition, by giving it the name 
of ill will; and commended the kind diſ- 
poſition, by giving it the name of goodneſs it 
ſelf, and by calling kind offices good offices ; 
if they did not hereby acknowledge the in- 
finite ſuperiority of a benevolent above a 
malicious temper, and even above a ſpirit of 
indifferency, which will not concern it ſelf 
about the welfare of others, or take any 
thought about being uſeful? Does not the 
rich miſer himſelf commend the liberality of 
thoſe, who kindly relieve his diſtreſſed re- 
lations, though he cannot find in his heart 
to do it himſelf? And does not all the world 
agree in condemning him; while, with all 
his commendations of liberality in others, he 
will ſuffer even his brother to periſh, rather 
than do any thing to help him? But eſpe- 
cially does not all the world agree, in con- 
demning, as the worſt of tempers, the ma- 
licious, hurtful diſpoſition, which cares not 
how much miſchief it does? Why every 
argument, that proves the exceſſive badneſs 
of the hurtful diſpoſition, proves the ſuper- 
eminent goodneſs of the benevolent ſpirit, 
and recommends it to our eſteem. So that 
if we would be good, in the moſt proper 
{ſenſe of the word, we muſt not be content 
to 
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to be merely juſt; we muſt be kind, and 
readily diſpoſed to ſuch offices, as will mi- 
niſter relief and comfort where they are 
wanted, and delight to be as uſeful as we 
can. We are glad indeed, in many caſes, 
when we can meet with juſtice from our 
neighbours : but when they do by us barely 
what is juſt,, we do not think they deſerve 
ſo much of our eſteem and affection, as 


when beſides mere juſtice they are kind and. 


benevolent. | 
But leaving this topic, I would encourage 
you to cultivate the benevolent diſpoſition, 


III. From the exalted pleaſure, which 
you will thereby continue to receive, and 
which will increaſe within your minds, the 
more you exerciſe it. 

I pretend to no more than encouraging 
that diſpoſition, which tis plain you have 
already. It is the deſign of exercifing your 
benevolence, which brings you hither. It 
is that, which from year to year induces 
you, to employ us 70 fiir up your pure minds 
by way of remembrance. If I could ſuſpect, 
that there was one perſon in this aſſembly 
of the contrary ſpirit, (and it would be hard 


to imagine what ſhould incline ſuch a one 


to come hither upon ſuch an occaſion) I 
would intreat him for his own ſake, to 


give the ſubject of my text once in his lite 
a place 
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a place in his ſerious thoughts, and thereby 
put himſelf into the way of receiving a 
pleaſure, infinitely greater and nobler than 
ever his heart yet entertained. But you are 
accuſtomed to the reliſh: and therefore are 
willing to be reminded; that the delight in 
doing good is the delight of the greateſt 
and beſt of beings; that by the exerciſe here- 
of we prove our ſelves the children of a hea- 
venly Father ; and that t be merciful and 
kind, is to be perfect even as he is perfect &. 
You reflect with joy upon what you have 
done already. Now while in the indulging 
of a generous inclination, you keep within 
the bounds of that condition which is the 
allotment of divine providence, (and to ad- 
vance farther is raſhneſs inſtead of wiſe bene- 
vol-rce) how vaſtly different muſt your 
roficxions be from thoſe of the cruel oppreſ- 
ſor, or even of him, who with-holds what, 
a5 4 ſteward of the bounty committed to 
lis diſpoſal, he cught to diſtribute ? What 
2 joy is it, not only to have endeavoured 
to perform our duty in this character of 
ſtewards; but to find our ſelves therein the 
inſtruments of miniſtring comfort to the af- 
fied mind, or important knowledge to the 
ignorant, or relief to the hungry body, or 
any other ſupply, that tends to make one 


* Compare v. Matth. 48. with vi. Luke 36. 
member 
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member of a community innocently chear- 
ful and uſeful to the reſt? What a difference 
is there between this joy and that of the 
ſenſualiſt, even in the midſt of his forbidden 
injurious pleaſures? Even in the gratifica- 
tions themſelves there is as much difference, 
as there is of ſuperior dignity in che rational 
mind above the mere animal appetite com- 
mon to us with the brute creation. But 
when beſides this it is remembred ; het in 
the one caſe we are uſeful to the purpose 
ſociety, and in the other are injurious, by 
introducing confuſion and diſtreſs; that in 
the one we imitate the common parent of all 
good, and do what we can to promote the 
views of his univerſal benevolence, and in 
the other contribute to ſupport the ſchemes 
of his and the world's great enemy; the 
joy ſuggeſted by the one kind of reflexions 
is ſuch as will upon the ſureſt foundations 
abide and increaſe within us, while the other 
is loſt in ſhame and inward diſlike, They 
who follow the dictates of pure and undefiled 
religion, in comforting the fatherleſs and the 
widows in their affliction, as well as in keeping 
themſeFves unſpotted from the world, have 
reaſon to congratulate one another upon he 
choice they have made; and can never have 

cauſe to envy thoſe of the contrary taſte 
You have the higheſt reaſon to encourage 
your ſelves, and one another, in all acts of 
D 2 kindneſs 
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kindneſs and benevolence which the provi- 
dence of God places within your reach, For 
nothing ſo much becomes you, conſidered 
as beings originally formed after the image of 
God, as the imitation of him, who is good 
fo all and whoſe tender mercies are over all 
his works: nothing ſo much becomes you, 
conſidered as reſtored by Jefus Chriſt, and 
profeſſedly his diſciples, as the imitation of 
him, who went about doing good, both to the 
ſouls and to the bodies of men. 

Let it be our care to follow his example 
in both reſpects, as far as we are able. And 
let it not be thought unſeaſonable, that in 
diſcourſing on a text, which declares the 
great bleſſedneſs of communicating good in 
general, I venture to exhort you to do all 
the good you can to the ſouls of men, by 
an exemplary converfation, and by taking 
all prudent opportunities to ſuggeſt uſeful 
and important ſentiments, of the religious 
kind, to the minds of thoſe whom you may 
hope to influence. It is natural for me to 
believe, that the ſame generous principle, 
which makes you delight in ſupplying the 
outward wants of your fellow-creatures, will 
give you a pleaſure in doing good to their 
nobler part the mind, by all the means that 
fall in your way. And abundance of good 
may be done, in the courſe of converſa- 
tion, by all thoſe who in earneſt love the 
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religion they profeſs, without any ſuch of- 
fciouineſs as ſhall give a diſtaſte. I only 
tice the liberty to hint at what I believe 
many of you would be glad to ſee more 
generally practiſed. But if we do in earneſt 
defire to ſee religion flouriſh, we muſt re- 
ſolutely break through the prevailing cuſtom, 
of introducing nothing but trifles into con- 
verſation; and ſhew, that we are not aſham- 
ed to diſcourſe now and then concerning 
thoſe things, which we profeſs to make the 
foundation of our beſt hopes. How much 
real good this would do, eſpecially to the 
riſing generation, and how exalted a pleaſure 
the jucceſs would afford, you can much bet- 
ter conceive in your minds, than I am able 
to expreſs in words. 

But it is time to conclude, with applying 
what has been delivered to the ſpecial occa- 
ſion of our preſent meeting. | 

You ſee, from the text it ſelf, what was 
the diſpoſition of the bleſſed Jeſus, whoſe 
diſciples you profeſs to be; what the tem- 
per of mind, in which he fo delighted, as 
to have frequently this ſaying in his mouth, 
It is more bleſſed to give than to receive. You 
have likewiſe ſeen the truth and the wiſdom 
of this ſaying; and how much it becomes 
you to exerciſe your bounty in proportion 
to your ability, whenever proper occaſions 
offer. And now that you are come toge- 

ther 
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ther upon a generous deſign, aſk your ſelves, 
whether the ſame occaſion, which has for 
ſome years paſt exerciſed your liberality, is 
not ſtill worthy of it; and whether the 
continuing in this good work will not lay 
a rational foundation for future pleaſing re- 
flexions. | 

They are widows and orphans, who call 
to you for relief: the widows and orphans 
of ſuch, as have ſpent their ſtrength, and 
ſome of them ſhortened their lives, as well 
as diminiſhed the little ſubſtance they had, 
in a cloſe application to the miniſtry of 
Chriſt's goſpel, and to ſuch ſtudies, as ſhould 
prepare them for uſefulneſs in it: upon 
whoſe death, the yearly reward of their la- 
bours ceaſing of courſe, and the patrimony 
( of thoſe who had any) being reduced ; 
think how great is the change in the ſurvi- 
vors condition, beſides the affecting loſs of 
the dear relation! There is certainly a re- 


ſpect due to the memory of all thoſe, who 


have been faithful and ſucceſsful in the mi- 
niſtry: and you have ſome to remember, 
who were eminently ſerviceable to the inte- 
reſt of religion, and thought no difficulties 
too great to be ſtruggled with, to qualifie 
them for that ſervice, and to make them 
uſeful in it. Let this reſpect be ſhewn, by 
your kindneſs to their dear remains: eſpe- 
cially conſidering how little proſpect moſt 
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of them have, of receiving help in any other 
way than this, which God has put into your 
minds to afford in a joint manner. 

Surely the widows, who have borne a 
part of the cares of their deceaſed relatives, 
and endeavoured to refreſh and comfort 
them under the waſting fatigues of their 
employment, deſerve ſome kind regard from: 
thoſe, who. rejoice in the good which the 
the miniſters themſelves have done. And 
it is as certain, that the caſe of the orphans 
is very compaſſionable: who, after they 
have loſt the benefit of their father's guidance, 
and the pleaſure of his tender affections, are 
expoſed to a thouſand ſnares attending their 
poverty. The neceſſities of both the one 
and the other claim your compaſſion. And 
the aſſiſtance you give them may probably 
be the means of a further good, beſides a 
mere preſent relief to themſelves. This is 
evident in the caſe of the children, who by 
your liberality are placed out to trades: and 
this has been the caſe with ſome of the 
widowed mothers. The relation of both to 
miniſters, whoſe very employment kept moſt 
of them in a low condition, and effectually 
prevented them all from entertaining the 
hope of ever riſing to honours or power, 
may naturally be ſuppoſed to plead with you 
in their behalf. Many of thoſe, whoſe wi- 
dows and orphans now want your help, 

would 
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would probably have left them in quite ano- 
ther condition, if inſtead of their felf-deny- 
ing employment they had choſen ſome other, 
or even if they could have been perſuaded 
to turn their thoughts another way, when 
with promiſing views ſolicited thereto : and 
moſt might have ſucceeded better, as to 
the things of this world, if they had not 
been engaged in the ſervice of the ſanctuary. 
And further, I cannot think it amiſs to re- 
mind you of what has been ſuggeſted alrea- 
dy; that it is probable, many of thoſe, 
whom you may now relieve in their diftreſs, 
have generous minds like your own ; and 
would take an inexpreſſible delight in be- 
ing as kind to others, as they now wiſh 
you to be towards them, And if all are 
not exactly of the ſame ſtamp in this reſpect, 
yet your kindneſs is not loſt with him, who 
looks on, and obſerves with pleaſure the 
principle of fincere delight in doing good. 
In the diſpoſal of your bounty you have 
great reaſon to be well ſatisfied, from the 
integrity, diſcretion and candour of the ma- 
nagers, who from year to year are choſen 
out of the ſeveral denominations: whoſe an- 
nual reports, made before all ſuch contri- 
butors as are willing to attend them, ſhew 
that none have reaſon to complain, that their 
indigent friends are neglected, or that any 
other view 1s propoſed, than that of reliev- 
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ing the moſt neceſſitous and moſt deſerving 
objects. 

I have this one thought further to ſuggeſt : 
that in carrying on this good work you con- 
tribute in ſome meaſure to the propagation 
of the goſpel of Chriſt; that is to ſay, ſo 
far, as the hope of any future regards to a 
ſurviving family may prove an encourage- 
ment to uſeful miniſters, already ſtruggling 
with difficulties, to go on with their work, 
inſtead of turning their thoughts wholly to- 
wards ſome other employment for a ſup- 

re. 

For ſuch reaſons as theſe I cannot forbear 
wiſhing, that your affection to this good 
work may increaſe, and that your hands 
may be ſtrengthened by the acceſſion of 
greater numbers. It is with pleaſure that I 
find ſo many of my reverend brethren in 
your liſt of contributors: and it would be 
a greater pleaſure to ſee that number much 
enlarged, as in time J hope it will be. Tis 
an honour to our character to contribute, 
though in a ſmall degree, to that good de- 
ſign, which we recommend to our hearers, 
and which we all wiſh may ſucceed ; which 
is, that our friends may receive the relief and 
aſſiſtance they want. It is ſome imitation of 
the generous apoſtle; who wrought with his 
own hands, to alleviate the burden of others ; 


and thereby more ſtrongly recommended the 
E ſentiments 
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ſentiments of his great Lord and Mafter 
mentioned in our text, than it was polite 
for him to do by words only. 

I ſhall finiſh all with obſerving : that 
where there is a good-will to the work, and 
a reliſh of the bleſſedneſs of being uſeful, it 
is not merely the quantity of our contribu- 
tions, which renders them acceptable to that 
God, to whom the thank-offering is made; 
but the delight it ſelf in doing good, and 
the ſincere gratitude of the heart, in remem- 
brance of that goodneſs to which we ſtand 
indebted. Let every one therefore give, ac- 
cording as God has bleſſed him; remembring, 
that he perfectly knows our reſpective abi- 
lities, and the ſentiments of our minds relat- 
ing to them. And let us give, not grudging- 
ly, or of neceſſity : for God loveth à chearful 
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Fritten by the ſame author; and 
8 for Jonx Noon, at the 
hite 3 in Cheapſide: 


View of Popery: taken from the 
Creed of pope Pius IV. Containing an 
Anſiver to the moſt material things in the Pro- 
feſſion of catholic faith, &c. now in uſe for 
the reception of converts into the Church of 
Rome. The ſecond edition, corrected. 1737. 


Sermons on the following ſubjects : The 
chriſtian's obligation to every thing that is 
truly good : the neceſſity of ſettling good prin- 
ciples in the heart: of oaths and vows: of 
found doffrine : the true meaning, dignity and 
importance of the command, to love God: the 
ſecond commandment like to the firſt : the folly 
of floth : the intolerable burthen of a wounded 
ſpirit : no reaſon to be aſhamed of the goſpel 
of Chriſt: a humble diſpoſition neceſſary to 
the reception ht the goſpel : the abuſe of reve- 
lation no diſproof of its real worth : eternal 
life the great promiſe of the goſpel : the good 
Hgbt of faith: the chriftian's obligation to 
ſtudy the goſpel. To which is added, a Latin 
diſcourſe, concerning the holineſs of places, 


1744. 


